THE AMERICAN NOVEL

the story of a civilized young San Franciscan who is shang-
haied upon a Pacific fishing boat and, among many adven-
tures, meets and loves the splendid Norse savage, Moran,
whom he wins with the valor aroused in him by a primi-
tive life. A Man's Woman (1900) and The Octopus and
The Pit only repeat this pair of lovers in varying costumes
and occupations. In McTeague (1899) the man of the pair,
married to a woman of a different type, finally murders her.
But love is by no means the chief concern of Norris's novels,
which were packed with detailed phases of life then unknown
or at least uncommon in American fiction: shark-fishing and
beachcombing; vulgar people in San Francisco and its Bo-
hemian aspects; the perils of Arctic exploration; the enormous
conflicts of trading in the Chicago wheat pit; the ugly dis-
sipations of undergraduates in the posthumous but early Van-
dover and the Brute (1914). Norris set himself to find the
basic elements in human nature and to present them with
unhesitating accuracy. His theories were summed up in his
collected essays The Responsibilities of the Novelist (1903).
The work begun by Crane and Norris was carried on after
their early deaths by writers less gifted than they, but not
less bent on looking beyond the familiar themes of ordinary
fiction. Brand Whitlock in The i3th District (1902) and
Alfred Henry Lewis in The Boss (1903) exposed the mean
crafts of politics. Steward Edward White in The Blazed Trail
(1902) turned from soft life in cities to the rigors of Michigan
lumber camps. Charles D. Stewart in The Fugitive Black-
smith (1905) told a diverting story of a roving artisan who
lives by his mechanic wits among the villages of the lower
Mississippi. The escape to the primitive divided the field
with the exposure of civic abuses. At a time when the jour-
nalists called muck-rakers were most active, and historians
busied themselves with reexamining the past which the ro-
mancers had lately done their best to glorify, novelists fol-
lowed the fashion. David Graham Phillips  continued it
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